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EDITORIAL NOTES 



The Report of the Commission on College-Entrance Requirements in 

Latin, reprinted on pp. 115-20, deserves the attention of every reader who 

the report oe ls interested in classical study, and may be suggestive also 

the Commission on for workers in other fields. The difficulties caused by vary- 

Collebe-Entrance ■ . x . ,.~ , „ , 

requirements m ln 8 requirements in different colleges are by no means con- 

UTIN fined to Latin. 

These difficulties are great. What looks like a small individual peculi- 
arity in the requirements set by a particular college, as, for example, the 
requirement of the Catiline of Sallust, is sufficient to force a school to 
divide a class into two sections. The requirement of the Eclogues of 
Vergil by another college necessitates still another adjustment; and so 
the confusion and needless labor pile themselves up. Even a mere dif- 
ference of emphasis upon translation at sight makes special arrangements 
necessary. Students who are to be strictly tested in this respect have to 
receive special instruction which others, who are not to be so tested, 
cannot be expected to take, since for these others a more exact coaching 
on the required work seems to be the pressing need. 

For several years past, influential bodies of Latin teachers in various 
parts of the country have individually considered remedies for this waste 
of energy. A general movement has now taken place, under the auspices 
of the American Philological Association, through which it has been possi- 
ble to unify the activities of the various associations considering the ques- 
tion. A Commission of Fifteen was appointed, composed of members of 
the three great classical associations east of the Rocky Mountains. It will 
be seen from the list of names that the North, the South, the East, and 
the Middle West, the high school, the normal school, the private school, 
and the college, were all represented. An exchange of views by corre- 
spondence, based upon a series of tentative questions sent to each member 
by the chairman, Professor Kirtland of the Phillips Exeter Academy, pre- 
pared the way for a meeting. At this meeting, which lasted two days, 
every member was present; and the report which was framed was passed 
without a dissenting vote. The fact is interesting, not only as a specimen 
of successful joint work performed by men living in widely separated 
parts of the country, but as showing how little ground there is for the 
idea sometimes heard that school men and college men feel their interests 
to be different, and look in different ways at their common problems. 

The essence of the plan adopted is harmony of letter and spirit, with 
considerable freedom of detail. The amount of required reading is specified, 
while a large choice in the placing of this reading is left to the schools. 
Thus, for Cicero, an amount corresponding to the orations against Catiline, 
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for the Manilian Law, and for Archias, is required; but, except that 
examinations will be held upon the last two, the schools are free to choose 
their reading from any of the Orations of Cicero, the De Senectute, the 
Letters, and the Catiline and Jugurtha of Sallust. The examination in 
translation, except upon the two orations mentioned, will be at sight, and 
great variety in the literature used will therefore work no difficulty at 
this point. The two things of which the student must give proof by his 
performance are (i) that he has thoroughly mastered the small amount of 
set reading, and (2) that he has put his training here and elsewhere into 
effect, by acquiring the power to read corresponding Latin of moderate 
difficulty at sight. Similarly the choice allowed in poetry will make it possible 
for a teacher, within a few years, to cover the whole of Vergil in his class- 
work. This variety may be made of great advantage to him, and, indirectly, 
to his students. The sole conceivable danger would be that the work lying 
outside the required reading might be neglected; but this is met by the 
arrangement that the student shall receive credit on neither part of his 
examination if he has failed upon the other. 

Tliere are also to be examinations upon grammar and composition. 
It is left to the individual colleges to determine whether these shall be 
through separate papers, or in connection with the papers in translation. 
Careful provision is made that these examinations shall deal with the 
forms, syntax, vocabulary, and range of ideas which are common in the 
reading of the corresponding year or years — a precaution which was es- 
pecially needed for the tests in sight-reading composition. 

The commission also makes helpful suggestions looking toward the 
acquiring of a real power over the language (within the limits possible in 
the early years) and the cultivation of a feeling for English style. These 
suggestions have to do especially with training from the beginning in the 
art of reading Latin; with translation into idiomatic English after the 
meaning of the Latin sentence, in its own order has been apprehended; 
and with the discipline of the ear through the writing of Latin from 
dictation, through reading aloud, and through translating Latin read by 
the teacher. The wise recommendation is also made that the work in 
composition should be of such a nature as to give the student a better 
understanding of the author whom he is reading at the time. This is the 
one part of the plan of the commission for which the existing textbooks 
may prove inadequate. Our present manuals of composition, with their 
unrelated sentences, often false to the facts given in the text read, are not 
calculated by their subject-matter to help the student to understand - what 
his author has to say to him. 

The adoption of the plan will of course bring greater relief to eastern 
schools than to western, since a larger proportion of eastern pupils than of 
western prepare for the colleges which require examinations. But there 
are numerous western schools in which, from time to time, one or more 
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pupils are prepared for these institutions. A great deal of trouble, which 
might arise at any moment in any school, would thus be saved by the 
general acceptance of the scheme — to say nothing of the fact that the 
spirit of it seems in itself excellent. 

It is greatly to be hoped that, when a plan apparently so good has 
been framed by so representative a body of men for the relief both of the 
schools and the colleges, the colleges throughout the country will at once 
prepare to put it to trial, adopting in their catalogues the definitions formu- 
lated. In the interests of a general harmony of aims and methods, this 
hope applies not only to institutions requiring examination, but to those 
also which admit upon certificate. 



The following memorandum from President James of the University 
of Illinois has been brought to the attention of the editors of the—School 
a bill to grant Review: 

FP nf-R A I A PPRfiPRI 

ationstoa There is a proposition now before congress providing for 

Private a grant of money to the District of Columbia equal to the 

Institution annual appropriations made to the various states and territories 

for the promotion of agriculture and the mechanic arts, and assigning the said 
sum of money to the George Washington University, a private institution in the 
District of Columbia. 

Identical bills have been introduced to this effect into the Senate (S. 530, 
introduced March 25, 1909), and into the House of Representatives (H. R. 
12343, introduced December 6, 1909), and a determined effort is being made 
by the friends of the institution concerned to secure the passage of the measure. 

Under cover of providing for the need of education in agriculture and the 
mechanic arts in the District of Columbia it is thus proposed to begin the 
policy of the support of private institutions of the District out of the federal 
treasury, a policy which the whole experience of this country condemns as full 
of danger to the peace and efficiency of public education. 

If Congress deems it wise to establish a college of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts in the District of Columbia, at federal expense, it should create 
a college for that purpose either under its own immediate control and super- 
vision, or under the control of the authorities of the District constituted by 
Congress and not pass the money over to the support of one or more private 
institutions. 

There are three other institutions of private and sectarian character in 
Washington, each one of which is just as well entitled to such a federal grant 
as George Washington, namely : the Catholic University of America, the George- 
town University, under the patronage of the Jesuit order, and the American 
University, under the patronage of the Methodist church. 

The two former are well endowed institutions with long records of activity 
and useful service behind them, and the last, not yet opened, has the beginnings 
of a fine plant for higher instruction. 

If Congress undertakes to subsidize George Washington University the other 
three institutions will be compelled as a mere matter of self-preservation to secure 
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similar subsidies and we shall soon see an elaborate system of private schools 
and colleges and universities in the city of Washington supported in whole or in 
part from the federal treasury. 

This matter has been fought through in most of the states to a successful 
finish, and the policy has been once for all definitely established that no public 
money shall go to a private or sectarian institution. 

Only in this way can the true interests of public education be safeguarded. 

It must be emphasized again that in effect this is a project to endow pri- 
vate and sectarian institutions at the expense of the federal treasury. If it 
were a scheme fathered only by a state or territory it would be bad in itself 
but not likely to have the far reaching evil effect upon public policy among 
the states which federal action is sure to have. 

No satisfactory argument has yet been advanced for this measure except 
that its passage will greatly benefit George Washington University, which 
happens to be in a very bad way financially. The appropriation indeed may 
save it from the sheriff's hammer. 

But this is hardly a satisfactory reason for reversing the policy of a cen- 
tury and throwing the immense weight of the example of the federal govern- 
ment on the side of a division of the public funds among the private and 
sectarian institutions of the country. 

The situation is a serious one. This is a dangerous proposition and ought 
to be opposed by every citizen who looks with disfavor upon the attempt made 
over and over again to support private institutions out of the public treasury. 

The situation is not changed by the fact that it is proposed to add the 
Secretary of Agriculture and other public officials to the Board of Trustees 
of said private institution. In fact this makes the scheme so much the more 
dangerous viewed as to its effect in the long run and would commit the 
federal government still more completely to the support of this private 
enterprise. 

Those who share the views expressed in this memorandum should bestir 
themselves in opposition to this measure. They should write immediately to 
their representatives in the House and Senate of the federal congress and 
protest against this proposed reversal of the well-established policy of the 
country for more than a century. 

The bills are before the agricultural committees in the Senate and House. 

The names of the members of these committees are printed below. Letters 
to the chairmen of these committees, or to any member of the same, especially 
to the members from one's own state, would be of value. Letters of protest 
addressed to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, Hon. Joseph G. 
Cannon, would be especially in place, as under the rules of the House he has 
great influence in securing the proper consideration of public measures. 

Proper consideration of this measure, with opportunity for all interests to 
be heard, will dispose of it and similar measures in the future for all time to 
come. The policy involved in the passage of this bill would lead directly and 
quickly to the sacrifice of our American plan of keeping public and private 
enterprises, state and church clearly separated. 

What is to be done must be done quickly. Edmund J. James 

(Jrbana — Champaign, Illinois 
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List of Committees on Agriculture 
senate committee 
Jonathan P. Dolliver, of Iowa ; Francis E. Warren, of Wyoming ; Henry 
E. Burnham, of New Hampshire; George C. Perkins, of California; Elmer J. 
Burkett, of Nebraska ; Simon Guggenheim, of Colorado ; Carrol S. Page, of 
Vermont ; Martin N. Johnson, of North Dakota ; Hernando 0. Money, of 
Mississippi ; John H. Bankhead, of Alabama ; Thomas P. Gore, of Oklahoma ; 
George E. Chamberlain, of Oregon; Ellison D. Smith, of South Carolina. 

HOUSE COMMITTEE 

Charles F. Scott, of Kansas; William W. Cocks, of New York; Ralph D. 
Cole, of Ohio ; Gilbert N. Haugen, of Iowa ; James C. McLaughlin, of Michi- 
gan; Willis C. Hawley, of Oregon; Joseph Howell, of Utah; Pleasant T. Chap- 
man, of Illinois ; Charles C. Pratt, of Pennsylvania ; L. B. Hanna, of North 
Dakota ; Frank Plumley, of Vermont ; John Lamb, of Virginia ; Asbury F. Lever, 
of South Carolina ; Jack Beall, of Texas ; William W. Rucker, of Missouri ; 
Augustus O. Stanley, of Kentucky; Gordon Lee, of Georgia; James T. Mc- 
Dermott, of Illinois; William H. Andrews, of New Mexico. 

None of the editors of the School Review has commented favorably 
on the bill referred to by President James. Some have refrained for the 
present from expressing any opinion, opposing only the 
ar haste that would preclude a careful study of the situation, 

the editors an( j some (j eem the bill so unlikely to receive favorable 

consideration in Congress as to make comment superfluous. A larger 
number, however, have expressed their opposition to the bill in no uncer- 
tain terms. We quote the following statements, with the permission of the 
writers, as typical : 

The announcement that national aid is proposed for the George Washing- 
ton University comes to me as a complete surprise. The question has been 
threshed out in many states with the result that the broadest toleration but no 
state aid to private schools has become an established American principle. I 
should think it calamitous for Congress to undo what has been done, and 
open the floodgates for all kinds of appropriations to private schools in the 

future. „ „ , 

George B. Aiton 

State Inspector of High Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The proposal now before Congress to make an appropriation for agriculture 
and allied studies and turn this appropriation over to the George Washington 
University, a purely private institution of the District, seems to me in every 
way reprehensible. Similar attempts of this sort have been made at various 
times for more than a century in this country. Hitherto the public sentiment 
of the country has met the matter squarely in the spirit of the constitution and 
of the whole people of the country. Public education in this country can never 
properly be relegated to private hands at public expense. I am fully in favor 
of having the District of Columbia properly provided for by a public institu- 
tion which shall in the right way serve the interests intended in this bill, so 
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far as the public is concerned ; but I shall oppose bitterly in every way I can 

the transfer of this public money to a private institution for this or any other 

purpose. 

L. H. Jones 

President of the Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

I am not in favor of the support of private institutions in this country 
by public taxation — at least, not until it has become reasonably certain that 
American institutions would not be involved in hopelessly intricate and un- 
necessary problems, the solution of which would involve greater stresses than 

we now feel at any point. „ „ ,. 

C. C. Van Liew 

President of the California State Normal School, Chico, Cal. 



As the Review was about to go to press a statement was received from 
Dr. Charles Willis Needham, the President of the George Washington Uni- 
Replt to versity, from which we quote as follows : 

President James By what course of fair reasoning can it be said that the 

granting of this aid to the District of Columbia and the designation of an 
existing University to administer the fund is the "beginning of a policy to sup- 
port private institutions in the District out of the federal treasury" ? Is there 
any precedent that supports or justifies such a statement? The first Morrill 
Act was passed in 1862. There were few state institutions at that time, and 
many states designated institutions to administer the fund such as Yale, Brown, 
Dartmouth, and others, that carried on some of the work specified in the 
Morrill Acts. Did these states thereby "begin the policy of the support of 
private institutions"? Did the federal government by recognizing the work 
of these institutions and paying over the money from the federal treasury 
commit itself to such a policy? On the contrary, while the states used these 
agencies, for the time being, to carry out the beneficent objects of the Morrill 
Acts, as soon as a state-supported college was established this fund was 
transferred to such college. The "private" institution, no doubt, regretted 
the loss of the appropriation, but no one questioned the right of the state to 
make the transfer. No one claimed that there was a vested right in this fund, 
much less that by the grant there had been established a policy to "support the 
private institution." 

The Morrill Acts are explicit in designating the kind of education they are 
intended to foster. They were to support "at least one college" in each state 
and territory, "to promote the liberal and practical education of the industrial 
classes in the several pursuits and professions in life." (See sec. 4 of the 
first Morrill Act.) The second act provides that the annual appropriation is 
to be applied to instruction in a college, "with special reference to their appli- 
cations in the industries of life and to the facilities for such instruction." To 
ascertain that this purpose is carried out by the institutions designated to admin- 
ister the fund, annual reports are required by the federal government from 
each college receiving the benefits, showing how, and for what subjects, the 
money has been used. No allowances are made except for specified subjects. 
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The total amount each state and territory may annually receive is fixed by the 
statute. The uses to which the fund can be applied are expressly enumerated, 
and no part of the appropriation can be used for objects not mentioned. How 
then can it be truthfully said that a bill to extend the benefits of these acts to 
the District of Columbia and to designate an institution to administer the 
fund has for its purpose any other than the specific objects named in the 
Morrill Acts? 

The next fallacy is the statement that there are three other institutions in 
the District, which he names, "each one of which," he says, "is just as well 
entitled to such a federal grant." President James is very careful to note the 
denominational character of each of these universities. Two of the institutions 
mentioned do not maintain colleges of agriculture or the mechanic arts. One 
has not yet opened its doors. The George Washington University, in addition 
to its College of Liberal Arts, has a College of Engineering, and of Architec- 
ture, a Teachers' College, a Veterinary College, and a College of Pharmacy. 
In all of these colleges it is doing undergraduate work of the technical and 
scientific character, specified in the Morrill Acts. It has over five hundred 
students in these colleges (not including its students in arts and the pro- 
fessional departments of law and medicine). The University is expending 
this year over forty thousand dollars in current expenses in this special field. 
While the unworthy insinuation of President James regarding the financial 
needs of the University is not true, it is true that this technical work in the 
mechanic arts may have to be discontinued at the end of this year unless 
congressional or other aid is forthcoming. The University is absolutely non- 
sectarian, both by the terms of its charter and in fact. 

This matter of extending the benefits of the Morrill Acts to the District 
is a local question, and Congress, as the legislature of the District, must 
designate the institution to administer the fund. If Congress gives to the 
District the benefits of this fund and follows the precedents, it will utilize, for 
the time being, an existing institution that is actually doing the work called 
for by these beneficent acts. If in time Congress shall establish a "state insti- 
tution" for the District to do work along these lines, it will then, as the states 
have done, designate such institution to administer the Morrill fund. If any 
other private institution in the District shall hereafter enter this field of work 
with a College of Agriculture or a College of the Mechanic Arts, it will then 
be time to discuss the matter of a division of the fund between the local insti- 
tutions. The passage of this bill giving the benefits of an established and 
fixed fund to the District, will not in any degree be a precedent for additional 
appropriations to any new college. 

If anyone desires to prevent his fellow-citizens of the United States 
in government service, residing either permanently or temporarily in the Dis- 
trict, from receiving and enjoying the beneficent federal aid given to each 
state and territory and to Hawaii and Porto Rico — amounting this year to forty 
thousand dollars — then let him hasten, as requested by the president of this 
state institution receiving nearly a million dollars annually from the people 
of Illinois, and write his senator and representative to that effect. But let 
him not be moved to do this by false premises or fallacious reasoning. 
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The following rejoinder to this statement has just been received from 

President James : 

The friends of George Washington University are trying 
A RiJOINDER , „, . , , ... 

to evade the issue. The question of extending the privileges 

of the Morrill Land Grant Act to the people of the District of Columbia is 
not at all involved in the bill granting aid to the George Washington University 
from the federal treasury, since if Congress desires to do this it may accom- 
plish it in other and better ways. The simple question is, Shall Congress 
make a grant of from $40,000 to $100,000 a year to the George Washington 
University, a private institution? I am opposed to this for the following 
reasons : 

1. Congress should not grant money from the public treasury to a private 
institution, whether sectarian or not, as it would inevitably lead to all sorts 
of complications prejudicial to the public interest, and in this case would cer- 
tainly lead to grants to three other private institutions in the District of 
Columbia which are avowedly sectarian. 

2. If it desires to grant money to a private institution it should select one 
whose record on the subject of sectarianism is not so wobbly as that of the 
George Washington University. The George Washington University is the 
old Columbian University, which in turn was the Columbian College chartered 
by Congress in 1821. This college, which had in its charter exactly the same 
so-called non-sectarian provision as the George Washington University, was 
properly described by a wit as a "non-sectarian college under denominational 
control ;" i. e., while the charter forbade any discrimination in the selection 
of the Board of Trustees or president on account of religion, yet from the 
beginning down to 1905 the president and a majority of the Board of Trustees 
belonged to one denomination and all the presidents but two were clergymen 
of that denomination. Under the present charter the Board of Trustees could 
do exactly the same thing and limit their choice to members of one denomi- 
nation. They have worked out a scheme of denominational colleges organized 
under the jurisdiction of the George Washington University, and under this 
plan they could all receive aid from the grant if once made, no matter what the 
law provided. 

3. If Congress wishes to select a private institution as an object of its 
bounty it should select one which has been able to manage properly its own 
finances, instead of one which has reached such a pass as the George Wash- 
ington University. 

4. In its disposition of the Morrill Fund Congress should not follow the 
bad example set by a few of the states a generation ago, by adopting a policy 
which no state in the Union would think of adopting today if its hands were 
free from the entangling alliances of forty years ago. 

The present situation is in my judgment full of peril for the welfare of 
American education, public and private. 



